WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1828. 


BRING WINE! BRING WINE! 
Bring wine! bring wine! ‘tis a festa] day, 

A jubilee for the young and gay; 

Drink joy to the young and laughing bride, 
That clings like — to her lov’d one’s side; 
She gues from th® home of her early years— 
May her eye of light ne’er be veil’d in tears. 
Drink joy to the hopes that around her twine-- 
Drink joy to the bride—bring wine, bring wine. 


Bring wine! bring wine! drink joy to the youth 
That kept his vows in the bond of truth: 
May his heart ne’er cease to throb with bliss, 
As it throb’d when he gave the nuptial kiss; 

_ May his hopes not fade as the summer flower, 
Nor his joys depart with the nuptial hour: 
As a beacon star may they brightly shine, 
Though life shai] wane—bring wine, bring wine. 


Bring wine! bring wine! drink joy to the guest! . 
if he sigh for love, may his hopes be blest. 

If his heart is torn with corroding care, 

May his sorrows pass as a cloud in air. 

To him whom an arrow from Cupid’s bow 

Hath never pierced, may his pleasure flow: 

To the bow’d in age, though in life's decline, 

May they still know joy--bring wine, bring wine. 


Bring wine! bring wine! drink joy to all, 
Tho’ they join not the dance in the festal hall— 
Though they taste not the cup while the wine is poar’d— 
Though they taste not the sweets of the festal board—- 
Though they join not the laugh nor the song of mirth; 
May their joys be bright while they dwell on earth: 
May their lives becalm as a summer day—- 
Taste the sparkling cup—then away, away. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE BROKEN VOW. 
A. Village Tale. 
“But let the world say whatlit will, 
Though sorrow may awhile intrude, 
Fair wisdom’s voice is faithful still, 
Still, to be blest, is—to be good.” 

“He will not come to night,” said Emma, as she 
looked out of her chamber window on the still and 
depopulated streets, and saw the dark rain clouds 
gathering in the sky; “he will not come to-night—it 
is past his hour—ha, he did not used to be so careful 
about the weather—but I will not indulge in disquie- 
tude—he has promised the word died upon her 
lips; she recollected the coldness—the tone of ambi- 
guity, with which that promise had been repeated, 
when Theodore last visited her, and in a confused 
and embarrassed manner, though with much parade 
of his regret and disappointment, assured her that it 
would be impossible for him to conform to his engage- 
ment, and marry her at the time appointed. She re- 
membered how her heart sunk within her at the mo- 
ment, and the strange, mysterious presentment that 
crossed her mind. That then, for the first time. she 
thing must be disappointed love 
ond st time fe i 
the force of the remark, which 

“Men’s vows are brittle things.” 

Still, the natural buoyancy of her spirits forbade 
her to despond. True, he had. broken his first engage- 
ment, but he had represented to her the imperious 
i. a of the Measure,and she had acquiesced in 
~ re he had not fixed the more distant period; 

e had left the final hour indefinite—but she had his 
pramise; she had his oath; she would not believe him 
unfaithful; she could not believe him purjured. At 


ast, after an absence of a week, which seemed to 
her a year, he visited the house again, he once more 
mingled with the smiling family circle; he seemed 
the same he had always been, and she was happy.— 
But he retired before the family: this cost her a night’s 
rest—it was not his usual manner, and she wonder- 
ed why, at this particular time, he should have so 
much more business than usual. Still, she endeav- 
oured to put the most favourable construction upon 
every thing; she strove to acquit him in her heart. 

But love has eagle eyes, and from their piercing 
vigilance, duplicity must be coupled with most con- 
summate art, if she would avoid detection. Emma 
was caressed by alarge circle of acquaintance, and 
Theodore was also a favourite; in parties they fre- 
quently came together, and there, when the spirits 
are up, and all reserve thrown off, the heart unmasks 
itself. There Theodore often forgot his caution, and 
not only abated his usual display of partiality for Em- 
ma, but lavished his fondness on another. The gen- 
erous girl forgave him until forgiveness became a 
crime committed against her own heart. She resol- 
ved to lead a more secluded life, and in prosecuting 
her resolve, she soon found ample evidence of what 
she most feared. His visits grew less and less fre- 
quent, until, at length, they were discontinued alto- 
gether. 

W omanlike in the deepest of her sorrows, she re- 
tired as it were, within herself. and secure in the con- 
fidence that not even her nearest relatives or friends 
knew any thing of her disappointment, she nursed 
her grief in secret, and put on a smile as sweet, if 
not as gay, before the world. But heroically as she 
played this new and deceptive part, her feelings gra- 
dually obtained the victory over her frame: she pined 
and pined away, day after day: the paleness of depart- 
ed health blanched her cheek, and she roved in the 
stillness of the evening, among the tombs of her fa- 
|thers in the church yard, like a thin shadow of the 
past. None knew her grief, but he who was its 
cause; and he shudddered at the ruin he had made. 

Her friends perceived, with concern, the rapid de- 
cay of her health, and as the family had some rela- 
tives in Bermuda, they resolved to send her there. — 
The voyage had a salutary effect; the change of 
scenes and circumstances—new friends and acquain- 
tances, and the kindness she experienced in her new 
abode, dispelled much of the cherished gloom that 
pressed upon her heart, and added life to her almost 
inanimate frame. The glow of health gradually re- 
turned, and she shone in the maturity of her beauty, 
a star of no common lustre in the fashionable world 
of that delightfulisland. A year had not elapsed be- 
fore the hand of one of the wealthiest merchants in 
the island was offered her. He was all that the young 
maiden heart admires—generous, noble, and virtuous 
—and of years suited to herown: She accepted,— 
and became a happy wife. 

Having left Philadelphia with the intention of re- 
turning, she now waited anxiously for the opportu- 
nity——but a variety of causes prevented it, year after 
year. A beautiful family of boys and girls grew 
around her—her husband was deeply engaged in an 
extensive and lucrative business, and twelve years 
passed by before she was able to accomplish her wish- 
es, in all which time, she had never made an inquiry 
about, or once heard of her former lover. Ww, 


Mr. Lefere retired from business, and proposed ac- 
companying her, with their family, to America. They 


reached Philadelphia in safety, and walked up Wal- 
nut street to the old family mansion. It remained 
unaltered; her father and her mother, the servants, 
her former friends, who remained, all welcomed her 
to herancient home. The shrubs she planted in the 
yard had grown up beautiful trees. Her name re- 
mained where she had engraved it, on the sash of her 
chamber, twelve years before, and she sat down by 
it—-called back the recollections of past by times, 
and wept, yet these were tears of mingled joy and 
sorrow. 

Mr. Lefere took a fine establishment in Chestnut 
street, and lived in splendid style. Emma used to 
ride out daily in an elegant carriage, with her infant 
family; and, as had long been her practice, she care- 
fully sought out objects of distress, as she deemed it 
would be charitable to relieve. One day, riding in 
the suburbs of the city, she saw a poor, half clothed 
maa, lying on the ground, and a tattered child crying 
bitterly by his side, to which he paid no attention.— 
She direcied the coachman to stop, and calling the 
man, inquired why he disregarded the child, and whose 
it was? “It is my own,” said he,“I came out, hoping 
to get a place for it in yonder house, and could not— 
it is almost starved, and I have not the means to pro- 
cure food for myself or it.” She gave him a smal! 
sum and directed him to call at her house the next 
day. He received it with tears, and promised com- 
pliance. 

At the hour appointed, the poor man, with his help- 
less child, waited in the kitchen for the call of his be- 
nefactress. Mrs. Letere sept for them imto,the break - 
fast room, as soon as thé family had dispersed, and 
desired to know by what méans he had brought him- 
self to poverty and want.’ The man spoke out hon- 
estly. Intemperance, he/said, was the great Cause, 
but his troubles had driven him to that——“I once saw 
better days,” said he, “Iwasa partner in a mercan- 
tile concern—I marrie was deceived—the moth- 
er of this poor child, @fter involving me 1m ruimous 
debts, left me with a libertine, whose addresses she 
had long received; I drowned my sorrows and sunk 
my character in habits of vice and intoxication. I 
have been twice imprisoned for crime— I am desti- 
tute of friends and employment.” 

‘And what is your name?” asked Emma. ‘Theo- 
dore W——.” he replied, after a moment's hesita- 
tion. The kind lady turned pale and trembled;—she 
gazed at him—she recognized in him the faithless 
Theodore. 

“At last, then,” said she, affecting to be calm, ‘yew 
have learned to keep your promises—you called at the 
time appointed—I will provide a place for yoursell 
and child.’ da 

“Ah,” said he, “you knowme. When you ask 
my name, I dared not tell youan untruth; but I oes 
it had been forever blotted from your memory. | . 
watched your fortunes—-I rejoiced at your Aa y 
—I cursed my own folly, until I had exhausted @| iy 
powers. But broken vows come back to their amnor 
in the end, and mine has ruined me forever. ti nna 

He covered his face and wept. She left ‘ 
having consulted with Mr. Lefere, procur child 
situation in an honest occupation, and placed the c 
at school. 

Thus was the maxim verified, — eee 
the innocent and virtuous;” and thus 1 
works out its own reward at last. 
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POETRY. | | 


RY GEORGE BANCROFT. 


If poetry is the spirit of God within us, that spirit 
must be a pure one; if it is the strongest and most 
earnest expression of generous enthusiasm, it must 
be allied with the noblest feelings of human nature. 
Genius can, it is true, of itself attract attention; but 
it cannot win continued and universal admiration, ex- 
cept in alliance with virtue. Who can measure the 
loss which the world would sustain, if the sublimest 
work of Milton were to be struck from the number 
of living books? Yet the world would bethe gainer, 
if Don Juan were as if it had never been written.— 
The one part cherishes loftiness of purpose, and tends 
to elevate his reader to a kindred magnanimity; while 
the other exposes, it may be with inimitable skill and 
graphic power, the vices aud weaknesses of man, and 
so tends to degrade the mind to the level which he es- 
tablishes forthe race. But we go to poetry as a re- 
lief anda support. We need no books to ring chan- 
ges to us on man’s selfishness; and if at times,in a 
moment of despondency or disappointment, when the 
confused 2m yas cannot rightly estimate the pro- 
gress of good amidst the jar of human passions, and 
the collision of human interests, we forget the digni- 
ty of our nature, and revile it, the poet should rein- 
state it in our favor, and make us forget our disgust 
with the world. 
While on this subject we cannot forbear to remark 
on that tendency to moralize, which many mistake in 
themselves for wise observation. True,to the eye 
of contemplative man, books may be found in the run- 
ning brooks, and sermons in stones; but it is the mark 
of an inferior mind to be constantly repeating the 
common-places of morality; one who does it often, is 
sure to be esteemed by his neighbours as a tedious 
proser; and to have this strain of puny thinking put 
into verse, and set before us as sublime, is really in- 


poetry about it? If we were to meet a little girl, 


rw had lost her pet lamb, it would be proper to be 


extremely sorry; and the matter is a fit one for pro- 
portionate sympathy. Butthese are trivial things;— 
they hardly claim much attention in life; they are of 
no general interest for the exercise of the imagina- 
tion. The poet mustexalt and satisfy the mind; must 
fill us with glorious aspirations and lofty thoughts;— 
must lead us out through the high heaven of inven- 
tion, and call up before us the master passions of man’s 
mind in all their majesty;—not show us the inside of 
a baby-house, nor furnish us with a comment on the 
catalogue of a toy-shop. 
— 
[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
CLEOPATRA’S VOYAGE, 


“Jt happened that Serapion her governor, in the island of 
Cyprus, had formerly furnished some succours to the con- 
spirators; and it was thought proper that she should answer for 
his conduct on that occasion. Accordingly, having received 
orders from Mark Antony to come and clear herself of this im- 
putation of infidelity, she readily complied, 
of the goodness of her cause and the power of her beauty.” 
Roman History. 

Her golden galley down the gentle tide 

Of silver Sydnus, came in pomp and pride, 

The silken sails of purple play’d above 

Wooing the winds with imitated love; 

The silver oars to flutes and cymbals play’d 

Each stroke obedient and each sound obey’d; 

While on the hero’s sight the streamers fly 

And fill the ilusive landscape in his eye; 

The fairy goddess of the Egyptian throne 

Stretch’d on a crimson couch in splendor shone; 

A radiant robe around her fair form roll’d 

Adorn’d with brilliant stars of burnish’d gold 

Fair nymphs like Neiads round her sofa stood, 

And buds and blossoms round their Venus strew’d, 

While beauteous boys like Cupid’s—fancy’s things 

Fan'd her fair bosom with their waving wings; 

Each breeze and billow on its bosom bore 

Ambrosial incense from the 

And hover’d o’er the lovely queen that lay 


tolerable. In that whichis to produce a grand effect, 
every thing must be proportionably grand. The his- 
torians of nature tell us, that gold is diffused through- 
out creation, may be extracted from the stones we 
tread upon, and enters into the composition of the 
plants on which we feed. But it is a very slow and 
troublesome process to extract it from most stones 
and plants; and, after all, it is obtained in so smal] 
quantities, that it 1s not worth the trouble it costs.— 
And it may be so with the elements of poetry. They 
exist every where; the dreams of the drunkard may 
sometimes have a gleam of bright fancy; a mother, 
setting out in pursuit of an idiet boy, who has run 
away on an ass,may have very proper thoughts, and 
weep as sincerely as Andromache herself; and the re- 
formation of a knave like Peter Bell may be psycho- 
logically as remarkable as the downfall of Macbeth, 
the scepticism of Hamlet, the madness of Lear. But 
still it is not the thing we want. To the observer of 
the human mind, the mere collector of facts, one 
man’s experience may offer nearly as much as anoth- 
er’s; but cannot, in the same degree, promote the 
purposes of the poet. Ata ball in any village inthe 
country, there are probably the self.same passions at 
work, as were ever called into action on similar occa- 
sions. The beauty and pride of a country town, 
dancing to an imperfect band, may afford illustrations 
of all the moral phenomena of vanity, admiration, 


and love, the hours whirled away very agreeably in 
lively dances, and blushes excited by the ered of 
loveliness. B 


ut all this is a common, every day sort 
of business; and hardly any one would think oF es: 
ving It Into poetry. But when the imagination is 
wrought up by the expectation of an approaching 
battle; when the capital of Belgium has gathered its 
own beauty and the chivalry of England; when the 
blow that isto decide the destiny of empires is sus- 
pended for a season, while youth and pleasure revel 
in careless gaiety, till they are recalled from the charm 
that creeps over the senses by a peal, which is the 
death-larum of thousands,—we find the scenes of the 
ball room contributing to heighten the power andthe 
splendour of poetry. If we hear ofa blind boy, who 
goes to sea inashell, we should think the story would 
make a very curious and proper paragraph for the 
miscellaneous department of a newspaper, provided 


Mid all the fancy of a former day: 


the fact be Well authenticated; but w 


Her rosy cheek upon her hand reclin’d 

Musing in all the luxury of mind, 

While to her lips the blush of beauty springs, 
Boast of ambition but the curse of kings: 

Now on her view the shining city came, 

Her lovely eye was lit with living flame, 
Crowds after crowds appear upon the shore, 
And hail great Cesar’s lovely conqueror; 
Amid the crowd the halfcrowa’d Ant’ny spied 
The brilliant barge, as swift she swept the tide, 
And on his sight broke full the beauteous beam 
Of love's allurements like a dazzling dream; 
Charm'd with the goddess of the golden scene, 
He rush’d and clasp’d the unconquerable queen; 
Enraptured still upon her lips he hung, 

Lured by the language of her magic tongue; 
Beneath her smile his soul could know no night, 
Lit with the lustre of such living light— 
Around his heart her silken chain she threw, 
And back the hero with the goddess flew. 

On Egypt’s throne they sat, and to behold 

Her form, proclaim’d it worth Golconda’s gold—- 
Till cold caresses taught him how to sigh, 

And he who lost a throne had dared to die. 

O Woman! mighty are po magic charms, 


Thou rul’st the world with thy unaided arms, M. B. 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 9. 


MAY YOU DIE AMONG YOUR KINDRED. 
BY GREENWOOD. 

It is a sad thing to feel that we must die 
away from our home. Tell not the invalid who is 
yearning after his distant country, that the atmos- 
phere around him is soft; that the gales are filled 
with balm, and the flowers are springing from the 
green earth;—he knows that the softest air to his 
heart would be the air that hangs over his native 
land; that more grateful than all the gales of the 
south, would breathe the low whispers SF cediets af- 
fection; that the very icicles clinging to his own 
eaves, and the snow beating against his windows, 
would be far more pleasant to his eyes, than the bloom 
and verdure which only more forcibly remind him 
how far he is from that one spot which is dearer to 
him than the world beside. He may, indeed, find es- 
timable friends, who will do all in their power to pro- 
mote his comfort and assuage his pains; but they can- 


hat is there of| 


be supply the place of the long known and long lov- 
ed; they cannot read as in a book the mute language 


of his face; they have not learned to wait upon his 
habits, and anticipate his wants, and he has not learn- 
ed to communicate, without hesitation, all his wishes, 
impressions, and thoughts, to them. He feels that 
he is a stranger; and a more desolate feeling than 
that could not visit hissoul. How much is expressed 
by that form of orienta] benediction, May you die 
among your kindred! 


THE ROSE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNGY. 


I saw a rose perfect in beauty; it rested gracefully 
upon its stalk, and its perfume filled the air. Many 
stopped to gaze upon it, many bowed to taste its fra- 
grance, ms its owner hung over it with delight. 1 
passed it again, and bohold it was gone—its stem 
was leafless—its root had withered; the enclosure 
which surrounded it was broken down. The spoiler 
had been there; he saw that many admired it; he 
knew it was dear to him who planted it, and beside 
it he had no other plant to love. Yet he snatched it 
secretly from the hand that cherished it; he wore it 
on his bosom till it hung its head and faded, and, 
when he saw that its glory was departed, he finug it 
rudely away. But it left a thorn in his bosom, and 
vainly did he seek to extract it; for now it pierces the 
spoiler, even in his hour of mirth. And when I saw 
that no man, who had loved the beauty of the rose, 
gathered again its scattered leaves, or bound up its 
stalk which the hands of violence had broken, I looked 
earnestly at the spot where it grew, and my soul re- 
ceived instruction. And I said, Let her who is full 
of beauty and admiration, sitting like the queen of 
flowers in majesty among the daughters of women, 
let her watch lest her vanity enter her heart; begui!- 
ing her to rest proudly upon her own strength; let her 
remember that she standeth upon slippery places, 
“and be not high minded, but fear.” 


A BACHELOR’S CONFESSION, 

The first young lady, with whom I was particular- 
ly interested, was the daughter of a farmer of con- 
siderable property and respectable connexions. She 
was intelligent and unassuming, possessed great 
sweetness of disposition and an easy and fascinating 
address. For several weeks, I fondly hoped and be- 
lieved the long wished for “good was obtained.— 
But as my brief acquaintance in the family ripened 
intointimacy, I at length discovered that my goddess, 
though a farmer's daughter, was wholly initiated in 
the mysteries of domestic management. A blast 
from heaven would not have been more appalling than 
this discovery. A dark cloud gathered over my hy- 
menial prospects, and threatened an abrupt termina- 
tion of my pote pga hopes. Painful as was 
the effort, I resolved on an immediate and final aban- 
donment of the pursuit, unless, indeed, by great gen- 
tleness, she could be reclaimed. Thus determined, 
I sought an opportunity to introduce the subject of dc - 
mestic economy into conversation, and without very 
distinctly intimating my own opinion, endeavour to 
elicit her’s. After some little hesitation, she frankly 
avowed her conviction, that it was grossly indelicate 
for a lady of fashionable education, to superintend in 
person domestic concerns, and that she had come to 
the settled conclusion never to appear in her kitchen. 
I cordially thanked her for this full and frank disclo- 
sure of her sentiments, and as frankly communicated 
my deliberate resolution not to make any person mis- 
tress of my family, who would not be mistress of my 
kitchen. After playing off some few airs of coquetry, 
as sighs, and tears, and of diplomacy, as regrets and 
unchangable opinions, the negotiation was determin- 
ed. Her mother, at this moment, coming in, bear- 
ing her arms full of wood, nota little increased my 
digust at the above bentiment and hastened my depar- 
ture. In bidding her farewell, I expressed an earn- 
est wish, that she might never experience the disas- 
terous consequences of indulging such high-tone and 
ruinous doctrines. I could not forget her, and often 
inquired of my friends near her, after her welfare.— 
She soon after married a young merchant in fair bu- 
siness, and carried her high notions into full opera- 
tion. The consequences may be easily guessed. 
With extravagant furniture, numerous servants, and 


attendant expenses, her husband’s affairs became em- 
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Darrassed, and his creditors alarmed for the safety of 
their debts. Hoping to find a reformation in his do- 
mestic management, they delayed pressing him till 
hope had fled, when they seized his effects, and the 
high-minded and accomplished Zelia had the mor- 
tification of returning to her father’s house, in less 
than one short year, a victim to her conceits. 


WEEP NOT FOR HER. 

Weep not for her!—Oh she was far too fair, 

Too pure too dwell on this guilt-tainted earth! 
The sinless glory and the golden air 

Of Zion, seemed to claim her from her birth; 
A spirit wandered from its native zone, 
Which, soon discovering, took her for its own: 

Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her'—Her span was like the sky, 
Whose thousand stars shine beautiful and bright, 
Like flowers that know not what it is to die; 
Like long-linked, shadeless months of polar light; 
Like music floating o’er a waveless lake, 
While Echo answers from the flowery brake: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her!—By fleet or slow decay, 
It never grieved her bosom’s core to mark 
The playmates of her childhood wane away: 
Her prospects wither; or her hopes grow dark. 
Translated by her God, with spiri shriven, 
She pass’d as ’twere in smiles from earth to heaven: 
Weep not for her! 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. — 
No. 6. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE DYING DAUGHTER. 
“Weep not for her—she died in early youth, 
Ere hope had lost its rich romantic hues: 
When human bosom’s seem’d the homes of truth, 
And earth still gleam’d with beauty’s radiant dews. 
Her summer priine waned not to days that freeze; 
Her wine of life was run not to the lees: 
Weep not for her!” —mrs. HEMANS. 
Death is at all times a dispensation of Heaven, re- 
quiring all the philosophy of the human understand- 
ing, and all the firmness of a christian fortitude to 
enable us to meet its approach with confidence and 
hope. Even the pale and emaciated form of the 
wretched and sorrow-stricken, hovers in inquietude 
of soul upon the confines of immortality, anticipating 
that the thread of life may be yeta little lengthened, 
and that the flickering taper of existence will still 
burn a little longer, even should it be but feebly, in 
its socket. Itis a hard thing to die—difficult is it 
for the young and ardent spirit to forgo the sunshine 
of hope—the day dreams of een the 
fond chords that have twined then#elves among the 
affections, to sink regretted, but soon forgotten 
into a premature grave. However shadowy may be 
the path of life—however numerous the thorns that 
have started up in the way-side of being—if there 
are those among mankind whom we fondly love—if 
there is one gentle spirit among the worldlings who 
surround us—faithful with an intensity of affection 
amid the changes of fortune and the shadows of fate 
it is a hard, a very hard task to school the thoughts 
to death. Confused and undecided may be our spec- 
ulations of futurity—scepticisms may have fallen up- 
on our conceptions of another world and all its dark 
and impenetrable mysteries; but when the last hour 
approaches—when the gasping breath and the fadine 
vision proclaim that life is fleetly ebbing, all the fal. 
lacies of former years are lost im the Weight of the 
present crisis, and the dying soul eagerly pants for 
some substantial hope or powerful illusion to steep 
— in oblivion, or to point its aspirings up to 
Mary Le Fevre was but seventeen when she died 
beautiful as innocence may be in death, full of immor. 
tal hope and virgin honor. Her life had been a cup 
of bitterness, and she the victim of her own deep af- 
fections, and unsullied soul. Ere Mary had lost the 
fresh and early innocence of girlhood, it was her des- 
tiny tolove. The object of that affection was one 
of a pe pees and a noble spirit—one, who like 
herself, had mingled little with the world—knew no- 
— of its briar paths—less of its depravities. They 
a early affections together as one 
» and they partook of its waters unknowing 


of the dreggs of bitterness secreted at the bottom.— 
George Molton was an erring child of genius—gifted 
with all the infirmities of that irritable race, and sub- 
ject to all the versatiliries of fortune, which, so fre- 
quently, are associated with genius. In his boyish 
career of life, he was indeed all that was calculated 
to interest the feelings of one so artless as Mary Le 
Fevre—meek, modest, and humane—but he was not 
thus long. His character changed with his years,— 
and ere Molton was twenty he wasaninfidel. Long 
ere this the eccentricities of his morals had driven 
him from the public society of Mary. Her parents 
were devoted proselytes to the Christian faith, and 
viewed with superstitious horror, the slightest affini- 
ty witha sceptic. George sufficiently illustrated to 
Mary’s conviction, that his religious principles could 
not, in the faintest, influence his affection. © She be- 
lieved him, but the commands of her parents were 1m- 
perious; and from that moment she silently, but per- 
ceptibly faded away. In the recesses of her own bo- 
som she locked the inquietude of her heart—although 
she felt the canker-worm of a terrible disease gnaw- 
ing at that heart, her sorrows were her own, and she 
calmly looked forward upon death. Oneyear of pro- 
tracted misery lingered on, ere the blow came. I 
can recollect, perfectly well, the afternoon that she 
died. It was in June—one of its most blessed days— 
there had been a slight shower in the morning, and 
the air and the sky alike seemed cooler and fresher 
than their wont. The form of Mary Le Fevre had 
wasted into a mere shadow of its former beauty, but 
the spirit of innocence and purity still floated around 
her. Ihad loved Mary as | would love a gentle sis- 
ter, or a child—she was so holy and good—so mild 
and beautiful, that she indeed seemed unfit to mingle 
with the guilt-tainted children of earth. I had 
known her from an infant—long before the dream that 
was “too intense for one so like a dove” stole in among 


her affections. Even in her childhood there was 
something unlike earthliness in every artless action 
of Mary Le Fevre, and I could have laid"down and 
“died with her, or for her” and been happy. I know 
I never loved her but with such an affection as a bro- 
ther would have for his youngest and favourite sister. 
She knew this, and it was, perhaps, to this circum- 
stance that she unfolded many holy traits of charac- 
ter, which none, save myself, could properly appreci- 
ate. I was not the bosom friend of George Molton. 
There was a scornful disdain in the communings of 
this young man with his fellows, which embittered 
the pleasure of his presence. He appeared either 
to hate or despise all mankind, save Mary Le Fevre, 
but to her he was ever fond and true, and had his 
means tallied with his wishes, she never would have 
perished so prematurely. I stood by the bed side of, 
Mary on the day that her spirit left its beautiful clay. 
Her mother was there, weeping tears of the bitter- 
est anguish. Her father sat some little distance 
from her pillow, with agony marked upon his brow.— 
George Molton held the hand of the dying Mary—his 
countenance was pale as ashes—his eyes were rivit- 
ed upon those of the object of his adoration, whilst 
ever and anon he stole a convulsive kiss from her 
half parted lips. The breath was rapidly ebbing 
from the bosom of the innocent victim—when she 
drew a ring from her slight finger, and placed it upon 
that of her lover. “It is ‘my last token, George,” 
she feebly articulated, “treasure it as you treasure 
the memory of one who has loved ” her 
voice failed her, and casting one dying glance upwards, 
she folded her hands upon her bosom—and her spirit 
was with God. ASMODEUS. 
HOW ARD.-—A SKETCH. 

I was at school with H——, and, among many oth- 
ers, have been much interested in watching his pro- 
gress in life. Similar tastes and habits brought us 
often in contact with each other,*until our intimacy 
became so generally understood, that if one had pro- 
cured permission to “go out of bounds,” the other 
seemed tacitly to claim the same privilege. We had 
numerous engagements to be accomplished by each 
others assistance. Our rabbit-traps were hidden be- 
néath the same rock. The laws of the academy al- 


week, we went together to the village post office for 

letters from our parents, and, from overflowing spir- 

its, and irrepressible hopes, we read aloud the ten- 

derest and most acceptable paragraphs, and formed 

together our plans of future fame and pleasure. Poor 

fellow! From those tranquil and happy scenes he 

was hurried away into all the dangers and mortifica- 

tions of life, until at length the piety and confidence 
of his character was lost, and he degenerated into one 
of the gloomiest sceptics | ever saw. A naturally 
strong mind had led him into close observation of the 
ways of the world. Hesuffered deeply himself, and 
imagined that every one suffered around him. Upon 
the death of his parents, and the destruction of his 
fortune, he procured a situation in a counting-house: 
but his previous habits of indulgence incapaciated 
him for close application, and his poverty restrained 
him from the adventures of his companions, and ban- 
ished him from the circles of fashion. He grew irri- 
table in his manners, and melancholy in his medita- 
tions. The vigour of youth left his limbs, and the 
light of health and hope faded from his countenance. 
His cheeks were pale and haggard—his body racked 
with pains, and his mind darkened by the continua! 
exercise of an unhappy imagination. To complete 
his misery, he became tenderly attached to a sweet 
girl of rank and affluence. However, under happier 
auspices, he might have enjoyed reciprocal affection, 
his haughty pride, and strange ideas of destiny, kept 
him aloof, until a wealthy and ardent rival led her to 
‘the altar, and filled up, to overflowing, the measure 
of his despair. 

Thus writhing under the lashes of wounded pride, 
and pining in the anguish of disappointed love, he 
lost all hope and ambition. He grew careless in his 
dress, and rude in his actions, till a stranger spoke of 
him as an idle and bad-hearted vagabond whose eccen- 
tricities rendered him an object of suspicion. Poor 
H——heard of this, and, asifhe yet moved with gen- 
tlemen in the sphere which he had once ornamented 
he wrote him a challenge, worded in terms of deep 
and hasty resentment. He was arrested, and con- 
ducted before the police. The constable, ignorant 
of human nature, and reckless of the feelings which 
nature had denied to him, or which had been choked 
up like little flowers among weeds, during his lo 
trade of rooting out iniquity, and dealing only with: 
villains, insulted him grossly, as they passed along 
the street, 

H—ully realized his degradation; and his high 
heart swelled with agony, of which words, or even 
actions, would. have been a feeble expression. He 
buried his anguish, therefore, in silence, and submit- 
ted to the ridicule and rebuke of the justice without 

word. 
ia 1 saw him a few weeks afterwards. His ghastly 
countenance expressed the bitterest despair. Ina 
short walk, which we took together, he told me he 
had resolved on leaving the country. He denied al! 
existance of a Supreme Being, and the immortality 
of the soul. His lips quivered and his face grew 
paler as he flung forth his arm toward the sun, which 
was just descending into the depths of the western 
clouds, burnished by the fiery splendour of his de- 
parting rays; and, after gazing till his eyes were 
blinded with tears, he wrung my hand, pressed it con- 
vulsively to his lips, and left me. I never saw him 
agam. 

A few days after I received an account that a man 
whom I knew to be H——, had sprung overboard 
from asteamboat on her way to one of our neighbour- 
ing cities. My informant says, he had been led to 
observe the actions of this passenger by the peeuliar 
misery of his appearance. He perceived him for a 
number of hours always in the most unfrequented 
parts of the boat, apparently lost in meditation. At 
length, when night came on in darkness, and a black 
cloud hid all the stars, and illuminated the air with 
vivid flashes, as a startling peal of thunder crashed 
along the heavens, and disclosed the surrounding ob- 
jects with perfect distinccnese, he saw poor 
fling himself from the stern of the vessel into the boil- 
ing waves. Peace be with him, and let the pious, 
but too zealous Christian, happy in the truths of his 


lotted to us the same tree for our hours of repose, or 


purposes of light study; and, on certain days of the 


religion, pause, before he condemns the despair 
whieh he has never experienced. Even should man 
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ALR 


t the mercy, so beautiful in all conduct, and 
his with unrelenting hate, 


rather as an object of pity than of wrath. 


|For the Philadelphia Album. | 
N. P. WILLIS. 


Much has been said, pro and con, in regard to the produc- 
tions of this young gentleman. While on the one hand, in 
many cases, undeserved and fulsome flattery has been lavish- 
ed upon him, on the other hand, much severe and hypercritica! 
remark has detracted from his real merit and loaded him with 
abuse. The editors of certain literary hebdomadals, have ap- 
peared determined to strive who can say the most in support 
of their respective opinions. That Mr. Willis has sense 
enough to receive downright flattery for what it is worth, anc 
to listen with patience to his own defects, when pourtraved by 
candid criticism, while at the same time he has manly dignity 
sufficient to look down with contempt upon remarks which are 
only engendered by some narrow or envious feeling, we have 
not a doubt; knowing as we do that such a course would add 
not only to his happiness but to his fame. 

The ealiest writings of our author were published in the 
Boston Recorder and Telegraph, edited it is believed by his 
father;--and one or two of his poems for that print receiving 
the prize, he commenced rising into public notice in no ordina- 
ry or unfavourable manner. His forte in poetry at this time, 
was sacred writing or sketches founded on passages or chap- 
ters in the Holy Scriptures. As fanciful pourtrayings, many 
of them were widely admired. ‘They were the imaginings of a 
brain full of conceptions of one kind and another;—some em- 
bodied in beautiful, and some in puerile language, and some so 
high as to “leave wondering comprehension far behind.” Here 
we speak of his earliest writings when,it could not otherwise be 
expected from so young a contributor. Even at this period 
from among the redundant images, would appear many beau- 
uful expressions, which checked the risibility that other un- 
meaning passages excited. But evidences of a more refined 
and cultivated taste, and better expression, marked almost 
every subsequent piece, as they followed each other, in far too 
rapid succession—and were published, it is thought, in differ- 
ent Journals.’ As he continued to write, he seemed to have 
imbibed new inspiration from new sources. He drank no long- 
er exclusively at the deep and pure well of Sacred Literature: 
—He seemed to have been impressed by some touching speci- 
mens of statuary or painting. For Woman, lovely woman, was 
the theme of his song, and he showered his pictures in a kind 
of mental flood upon the newspapers and the public. His purest 
sketches of this kind, much resemble the compositions of 
Proctor, or Barry Cornwall, of England. Taking this celebra- 
ted author asa kind of example, he gave us Isabel’s and Con- 
stance’s—F lorence’s and Marie’s--and we had al) shapes, at- 
titudes and expressions. Hebe in her youth—Euphrosyne in 
her smiles, and Niobe in her tears.---Juno in her stateliness, 
and Venus, sweet as when the rose in her loveliness ab spu- 
mantes undae, To say that all these were correct and beau- 
tiful, were gross flattery. Toaver that the majority of them, 
were not highly so, though intermingled with occasional un- 
meaning expressions were to deviate from truth. And to these 
he may now look back, as to the commencement of his career 
of fame. But the beauty of these consisted in fancy alone--- 
of feeling there was little ornone. Atthat period of his poeti- 
cal course, much more than at “this present,” was Mr. Willis 
unlearned in bis discriminations between fancy and feeling, 
and without both of these qualities, no Son of Song need ex- 
pect an enduring renown. It is not the mere fanciful delinea- 
tion of Brooks, which have so universally spell-bound the 
paves his favour. It is the deep passionate breathings of 
Florio’s lyre---the “words that burn” awakening morality in 


the breast---and causing the bosom to thrill with feelings more 
lasting and more holy, than fancy alone can bring. To this 
may be attributed the vast su 


Periority of Lord Byron's poetry 
above that of his great contemporary, Sir Wahue Seat : The 
scenery of Seogland is pourtrayed with a masterly hand ‘and in 

Man, 


all its changing and beautiful variety, by the latter. But he 
seems to have reserved his feeling to interweave with th 
aud high-wrought fancy of Waverly, rather than in hi 

In the former we see them mingled with the nid 
py efiect. It isnot the grand ard magnificent deseri 
nature alone which “Childe Harold” gives in his pilgrim 

it is the mysterious hero himself, drinking in and hatiaton 
soul with the scenes which he himself describes.---It is sdk od 
waves, tossing around his vessel, 


phin disporting in its foamy wake alone which 
It is the father’s thought of his blue-eyed Ada; 


rhyme. 
st hap- 
Ptions of 


T cannot 
believe, but that the Creator himselt will regard him 
’ 


e noble | 


or the rainbow-hued dol- 
gives interest... 
itis the emotion 


with which he gazes upon Parnassus, “not in the frenzy of a 
Dreamer’s eye’’---It is his thoughts in the marble wilderness of 
Rome---his musings by the statue of the Venus de Medici where 


“The Goddess breathes in stone, and fills 
The air around with Beauty.” 


It is not the portraiture of the stars reflected on Lake Leman 
---or the grasshopper’s song on the shore.---It is the Hero of the 
Tale.---The being who upheld it through the past.” We 
may be pleased with the sea and sky---the shores and gardens of 
the “Corsair”---But take from it the gentle Medora, watching 
with a sick heart the fadiug sail of her love--- remove the stern 
warrior from the scene---and the “ glad waves dancing on the 
‘yellow beach’---the storm that murmursover the convict’s cell--- 
or the light, gleaming from the maiden’s tower upon the wave, 
will almost sink into ordinary description---with pleasing but 
unconnected expression. Not that we would wish Mr. Willis, 
like many of the would-be Byrons, of our country, to dress his 
bantlings in sackcloth, and seud them out into the world, to 
attract a short lived admiration, while their authors receive 
pity for their heart-rending, soul-devouring griefs. We are 
glad heis not of thisclass---for it argues pure thoughts, and 
a desire to look at life, not through the jaundiced eye of misan- 
thropy, but to consider this world asa very clever sort of a world 
with which he should ne satisfied, until he reaches a better, and 
from which he who lists can glean much enjoyment, and in- 
struction. Itis well thathe does not muse upon his lost love 
and his broken heart---his aching head, and neglected genius, 
that he does not overrun his bower of life with the dead y night- 
shade, and like many of his cotemporaries, who belong to the 
“genus irretabile vatum,” hang a drapery of dark and solemn 
clouds above thein, and make the ocean of life to “boil like a 
pot,” whereby their poor barks are tempest-tossed, in a most 
woful, and distressing manner.---We would not that he should 
muse upon the dying sun, or the twilight-cloudcontinually; or be 
forever harping upon the “sere and yellow leaf,” or the wasted 
flower; yet nevertheless from all these, what deep morality, 
what holy thought, and what beauty can be gathered! It isa 
matter of some nice moment to say, which gives the greatest 
charm to the prose Of the sweet and impassioned Irving, his 
melancholy sentiment, or his inimitable humodr.---It is the 
uniting of the two qualities together, and being happy in both, 
which constitutes true Genius. While we aré sad, and often 
sublimely wrought up in “ Childe Harold”---yet we laugh at 
the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and not unfrequently 
smile at Don Juan. The same may be said of the immortal 
Shakespeare, who knew equally well how to weave the strain 
of power and sublimity-- to raise the smile---or provoke the 
sigh, and cause his reader to “chew the cud of sweet and Lit- 
ter fancies.” 

It would be ungenerous to speak of the defects which exist 
in this young gentleman’s poetry, without adducing some proofs 
in support of our assertion. We shall do this with perfect 
candour; and with a respect which we trust the author deserves, 
and which we know his poetry merits. Hischief faults, or 
those which are the chief faults of many of his former effu- 
sions, we conceive to be a want of feeling—a redundancy of 
images, and the use of inferior words, when the theme demands 
those of a deeper and clearer import,—such as many subjects 
upon which he has written required. Secondly, the repetition 
of those words, as hobbies of our Poet. The effect of this has 
been to detract from the beauty of hiscompositions and to im- 
part to them a sort of lady-like softness, which a woman’s lyre 
alone should breathe. We speak of the repeated use of such 
words as tinting, pencilling, gushing, &c, with various adjec- 
tives of rather smgular meaning, bordering upon the mystical, 
and which take away from the vigour and the manliness which 
should characterize a writer, not altogether enamoured of the 
exquisitely pretty. For there is in poetry, a medium, beyond 
which the tenderness of woman’s thought may sweep, while 
man’s must stop short, to be a manly writer. 
The ending of words with th, we think in him a fault, which 
many of histmitators have followed, until it has become ex- 
tremely sickening--such as painteth, pointeth, lifteth, breatheth 
moveth, &c. ‘These are, perhaps, minor errors, which, as 
|| there is not much wherewith to find fault, might be merely 
| hinted at. The sacred writings of which we speak, (and which 
|| we think are somewhat cast in the shade, notwithstanding they 
possess much beauty, by similar writings of Mrs. Hemans 
which breathe nothing but poetry and tenderness,) abound with 
words thus terminating. Many of the metaphors of “Roy” 
are completely indefensible, and in the poem of an ordinary 
writer, would be deemed superbly ridiculous. But they are of- 
ten so begirt with other beauties, that they are great palliatives 
forthem. A few of these only it is our design to mention. 
and the first we recollect, is contained in the prize poem of 


“The Album,” about a year ago.—The extract is nearly like 
\| the following: 


—_———“If the creep 

Of lazy rain-clouds tells alone 
Earth dots not on its axle sleep, 
And winds go over with a moan 
Like bird's wing broken.” — 

We have searched in vain in the arcana of nature forthe 
least appearance to make the two last lines seem beautiful, or 
correct, and have arrived at the conclusion that they are inde- 
fensible—and the only effect which they have upon the reader 
is to “provoke his thought,” and set him thinking what the 
lines “go to prove” or what these things mean.’ 

As “Cassius” of the Boston Statesman is completely iden- 
tified with “Roy,” it beseem-eth us right to say a word en pas- 
sant, touching them, connected and blending as they do, with 
other and more superior effusions. Many of them contain 
no small degree of pleasantry, and a sort of pure Yankee Wit; 
others, particularly the one tothe “Lady completing her Toilet,” 
much beauty and sentiment. And some, we are sorry to say, 
mere twaddle, and ‘most proper failures’ at drollery; especially 
the one beginning ‘Heigho! I’m in love, I believe,’ for it abounds 
with low,common comparisons, which any body could ‘have 
made. And the fact of the writer’s being the hero of all his 
songs, plainly indicates that the articles must grow stale, how. 
ever good, if not endowed with versatility,—for all would be 
at last tired of hearing that ‘Sum ille gui” did this and that— 
and all unimportant, although for a short time capable of many 
amusing claims to attention by their wit. 

Of late the effusions of hismuse have wonderfully and ma- 
terially changed. The puerilities which characterized his ear- 
lier experiments have been gradually passing away, and save 
occasional undefined embodyings, which, however, lean to the 
side of genius, he is treading a bright and glorious career in 
the literary world. His poetry has now its feeling—his lyre its 
pensive melody, and its fancy blended together, The faults of 
a luxuriant imagination are seldom found; but in the following, 
we think we discover something which can hardly admit of 
defence. It is from a sketch entitled “On seeing a beautiful 
boy at play.” Like the poem from which we made our prece 
ding extract of a fault, it is the only one in the whole, and like 
dross in gold, is surrounded with pure and eloquent expres- 
sion— 

“I never saw a boy so beautiful:-- 
His step was like the stooping of a bird.” 

There is nothing of nature here—and he who deviates from 
her standard, loses his effect, and wanders amidst the images 
of mock-beauty and bathos. It is entirely a stain upon the po- 
em, which is in every other respect, highly beautiful. Indeed 
the succeeding lines are so unusually fine that they almost hide 
the ridiculousness of their predecessors. 

“And his limbs melted into grace, like things 
Shaped by the wind of Summer.” 

We are led to believe that his defects are the want of re- 
flection and revision on the part of “Roy.” For the same 
thought which is ssed in thetwo lines Jast quoted has by be- 
ing carried too far, been-transformed intofa stanza, in a Poem for 
the Philadelphia Souvenir, the ridiculousness of which is as 
“gross asa mountain.” 

But itis the error of his genius, and not the sterility of his 
thoughts—the refinement and stretch of imagination, rather 
than the studied forming of his poems, which lead him into 
these trifling and unfrequent defects. We cannot resist our 
inclination to continue our extract of the gifted and tender 
lines which close the poem, from whence the two last quota- 
tions were made: 

“Beautiful, beautiful childhood! with a joy 
That like a robe is palpable, and flung 

Out by your every motion! delicate bud 

Of the immortal flower that wil! untold 
And come toits maturity in heaven! 

I weep your earthly glory. ’Tis a light 
Lent to the new-born spirit that goes out 
With the first idle wind. It is the leaf 
Fresh flung vpon the river, that will dance 
Upon the wave that stealeth out its life, 
Then sink of itsown heaviness. The face 
Of the delighted earth wil! to your eye 
Grow dim, the fragrance of the many flowers 
Be noticed not, and the beguiling voice 
Of nature in her gentleness will be 

To manhood’s senseless ear inaudible.” 

The change of his style—-of the expression of his thoughts, 
grow better in every succeeding picture, He has learned to 
look at nature with a poet’s eye--to drink in glad and calm in- 
spiration from the sea and sky--from the mountain and the 
vale—from the glade and the woodland side--to muse by “the 
babbling rill, and the overhanging wood,”--upon the quiet lake 
or the sound, that in the spring-time “tells the release of we- 
ters.” He who knows the happiness of such communion with 
the visible works of God, can see by the vigorous and manly 


prose writings of our author, (which much resemble these of 


| 
| 
| 


Charles Lamb, Esq. in classical allusions, and purity of style,) 
that he can feel and appreciate them. It is his gift to look 
abroad with pure feelings, and experience the gladness of the 
past and present, in the thought, that though man passes away, 
nature is springing forever into new and luxuriant beauty; and 
like Moore, in his most chaste visions of fancy, to weave some 
delicate simile, or pathetic remembrance from the oriental flow- 
er or the bursting leaf. And this is not a gift which comes like 
“Angel’s visits” to his mind. He knows it wherever nature is; 
--whether he is alone in the forest with green ‘stirring leaves” 
above him, or gazing from the crowded deck of a Batleaua 
vapour, as the shores glide by like a verdant and magical 
panorama. And following in the true path of Wordsworth, 
of Bryant and of Longfellow, he has already shown, that by 
blending feeling with his delineations of nature, he can never 
fail to delight the imagination, while he illumines the under- 
standing. There is a joy in this beyond the mute eloquence of 
the pencil—dearer than fame---sweeter than woman’s smile,— 
For the true filling of the picture Bryant’s “*Thanatopsis” will 
yield reply. This is the gift of “Roy,” when he unites care 
with genius, and gives revision to his embodyings. The guer- 
don of such men is something more than a name hereafter. 
It is their present delight which causes them to burst forth into 
song; feeling blends with their “thoughts that breathe;” and 
with the open book of nature’s glorious leaves before him,— 
“Roy” can find lessons of happiness, of which the cares and 
crimes of the world can never deprive him. It is a sweet and 
holy communion;---it isa continual strewing of the purest and 
freshest flowers in his path of life; it lights his journey onward 
to death with the brightest sunshine. Who would not, rather 
than carp at minor faults, say toone thus gifted, macte virtute 
and bid him press onward till he had reached the highest seat 
in the temple of fame? W. G. C, 
Philadelphia, Aug. 1828, 


ments, that the ordinary specimens of woman fall far short of 
the beings of their imaginations; thus the heydey of youth and 
feeling evaporates long before this delusion of self arrogance 
is dispelled. There are others again whose admiration is chan- 
ged, and whose fidelity is revolutionized, merely that they have 
discovered their object of idolatry a mere mortal, affected with 
the same weaknesses and propensities as the rest of mankind. 
These nice men generally become old bachelors, and like 
Philander in the story,are miserable in their old age because 
they were fools enough to believe nothing short of an angel 
worthy of them when young. It is true itsometimes happens» 
that a man may live more than two score years without having 
meta creature whocould kindle up the day dreams of a fond- 
er einotion than friendship, and consequently by that time, los- 
es all susceptibility, and becomes a bachelor through fate. He 
is one to be lamented, and with such, all philanthropists would 
sympathize. Inthis country the affections are far more impor- 
tant and paramount in the formation of marriage. covenants, 
than in England, and it is asserted by a modern writer of some 
pretensions, that in England people marry in fear—love in ter- 
ror—and pray that the marriage bed may prove unfruitful.— 
The birth of a child, instead of being considered a blessing, 
is looked upon as a curse, and a numerous progeny considered 
an unfortunate visitation of Heaven. Cases of this kind are 
numerous in the medium state of English society, and the prin- 
cipal cause assigned, is the increase of expences which the 
maintenance of a family, keeping a house, servants, &c. bring 
with them. It is a miserable condition of existence, and one 
to be dreaded and guarded against by a free and republican peo- 
ple. When external ornament, pomp and equipage, are from 
the state of society considered preferable to peace of mind, in- 
ternal felicity, and unity ot sympathies, it argues against the 
morality and principle of the people, and is an omen of evil 
import in reference to their laws, government and liberties. An 
increase of celibacy should from every view which might be 
taken of its causes and effects, be considered as an evil, and 
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WEDESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1828. 


Several editorial articles prepared for this days paper, have 
unavoidably been omitted to give place to the notice of N. P. 
Willis; to which we invite the attention of our readers. 
Feurful that some unfair inferences may be made to the pre- 
judice of W.G, Crosby, we state explicitely that he is not the 
author of the review, notwithstanding the striking coincidence 
between his initials and those of the talented young gentle- 
man, Our correspondent. 


Mr. Edmund F. Brown, our agent at New York, is about to 
take a tour through a large portion of that state, as well as 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Brown is fully authorized to collect sub- 


scriptions for, or any monies that may be due this establish- 
ment. 


CELIBACY. 

We have frequently looked round among our acquaintance, 
and asked who seemed the most felicitous through life, the 
married man orthe bachelor, Almost invariably has the reply 
been in favour of the former, and as invariably have we traced 
the causes of celibacy to exist either in an avaricious tempera- 
ment of mind, an apathy to all generous impulsesor social sen- 
sibilities, or in a first disappointed and unrequited appropria- 
tion of the affections. 

“Alas! our youn 2cti 
Or water re 

might be truly inscribed upon the title-page of many a Bache- 
lor’s history, as the true index to the barrenness of his consan- 
guinities. And it is very frequently, individuals who in early 
life, were in a peculiar degree endowed with aspen-like sus- 
ceptibilities, and feelings of the most tangible temperament 
who, in after years, grow misanthropic in their habits apathet- 
ic towards the influence of female charms and eslliue to the 
general world. Nothing falls with such a blighting 
tating influence upon an ardent and enthusiastic disposition 
as the fondest hopes of the human bosom procrastinated inl 
finally destroyed. So withering a blow to impassioned impul. 
ses imparts a tinge of melancholy, if not of cynical bitterness 
to all the pages of after existance, and where we see a sech 
lor whose circumstances in life have always been respectable 
_ either pity him as one of disappointed hopes, or despise 
principles. Yet there are other and 
Be uses which may be ascertained as sources of celi- 

cy. any men who really possess, or who arrogate to them- 
~~ peculiar and remarkable properties of mind; in their 
pi for a wife, picture as the object of that search, some 

ature so immaculate in personal and intellectual endow- 


and devas- 


every measure Calculated to create a disunion Of sentiment be- 
tween the sexes—to cut Off the dependance Of man upon wo- 
man, and woman upon man for the largest portion of human 
happiness allotted to the descendants of “our general mother” 
should be deemed inimical to the good of society, to the refin- 
ed civilization of life, and to the diffusive and participative 
happiness of all mankind. That there are many who have se- 
lected or who would select a life of celibacy from choice, seems 
improbable. Marriage enlarges the scenes of our domestic 
pleasures—opens new springs of action—new incentives to 
ambition---new motives for virtue, and in short, increases aman’s 
weight in society, gives more importance to his character and 
opinions, ans bids him look upon himself as one fated to fill an 
important link in the chain of creation, and to transmit to 
posterity a name that will not dishonour his children. This 
doctrine is one of acknowledged truth, yet why are there so 
many wealthy bachelors among us? From a letter purporting 
to be written by a gentleman in this city to a friend in Wash- 
ington, we take the following extract as one assigned reason; 
he says: 

“1 really do want to get married, and have been looking 
round my extensive circle of acquaintances, for a partner, 
without success—instead of those beautiful domestic crea- 
tures with which our country formerly abounded, whose home 
was their delight, who made their own and their children’s 
clothes, who attended to the domestic affairs of the house by 
assisting in all its concerns, I finda set of giggling gossipping 
triflers, in whose minds, balls, plays, carriages and novels are 
uppermost; the kitchen they never enter; they hardly know a 
head of cabbage from a head of lettuce, or a leg of mutton 
from a shoulder, though they are great connoisseurs in ice 
creams; and as to mending a pair of breeches fora brother ora 
husband, they would cry fie upon you! or faint were you to 
propose such an indelicate thing to them; while these same 
fashionables will sit a whole evening without a blush to hear 
one of Shakspeare’s obscene plays—music, dear, delightful 
music, is only studied to showa fine arm and hand, or highly 
ornamented piano, not a string of which is ever tuned to please 
a husband or father, who are considered heavy old fashioned 
pieces of furniture, mere lumber about the house; always in 
the way.” 

Thereis some homely truths, but far too much cynical ac- 
rimony in this passage. It is to be regretted that of late years 
some of our young women have lost all, or many of those na- 
tural charms which rendered them such fascinating models of 
good sense and republican simplicity. Foreign customs and 
absurd fashions have crept in among us, despite of every 
precaution, and it istoo frequently we find affectation, (the 
darkest shadow that could fall upon beauty) associated with 
some of the fairestand purest examples of the female sex. In 
common conversation this foible is peculiarly prevaleut, and 
comes like a mildew to wither and destroy some of the most 
angelic and amiable emanations of virtue. Another bachelor, 


who professes himself wearied with a life of “single blessed. 


ness, and anxiously in search of a partner, thus describes his 
difficulties: 


“I am not aware that I am over nice in my notions of what 
a wife should be, or too punctillious in insisting on the requi- 
sites | deem indispensable to connubial felictiy. They are 
simply these—intelligence, cheerfulness of disposition, mod- 
esty, frugality, industry and love of domestic retirement, with 
an unspotted reputation and blameless life. 


Extraordinary attainments in science or literature, accom- 
plshments uncommonly numerous and perfect, surpassing 
beauty of person or elegance of manners; have been neither 
sought, nor desired, nor do I deem them essential, in any res- 
pect to domestic happiness. An ordinary measure of these 
properties is all that can be considered indispensable to the at- 
tainment and maintenance of a high state of domestic felicity. 
Had not experience taught me otherwise, | should have be- 
lieved the above enumeration of essential requisites neither 
rare, nor difficult of discovery. From my limited intercourse 
with the fair in'the circle of my acquaintance, | knew them to 
be intelligent, and cheerful, and modest, and economical, and 
presumed them to be industrious and lovers ofhome. 1 never 
dreamed of finding any obstacle to my wishes arising from ig- 
norance of domestic management. 1 had supposed that the 
daughters of gentleman in the country were, almost without ex- 
ception, versed in the science of domestic ecunomy, and that 
they esteemed it not only a duty but a pleasure, to assist their 
mothers in the conduct and management of household affairs. 
imagine, then, my utter astonishment, when on more exten- 
sive and intimate acquaintance with good families around me, 
I found this requisite, the most essential in the whole catalogue, 
almost universally wanting. 


And this is true in the main. It is a boast with some of our 
modern fair ones, which they make with a peculiar toss of the 
head, that they never even made for themselves a dress--as- 
sisted in the preperation of a dinner, or knew the composition 
uf a pie or pudding. So wonderful has been their idolatry of 


high handed notions, that head dresses, flounces and falsecurls, 


have superceeded all ideas of primitive simplicity, mod- 
est deportment, domestic economy, and what is of still more 
importance, domestic virtues. We of course admit there are 
many exceptions to this denunciation, but there might be more, 
and we trust that tle influence exercised by many of our own 
excellent female writers, will be still more effective in correct- 
ing the follies which have mingled with the virtues of their own 
admirable portion of the creation, 

Franklin wag the earnest and able advocate of early mar- 
riages, Few men have ever lived possessing a more experi- 
mental knowledge of human nature, and none whose maxims 
are more worthy of being treausred up as truths. As Lord 
Bacon remarks, ‘a man when he marries gives a hostage to so- 
ciety of his good and correct deportment,” whereas the victim 
of celibacy has no check upon his licentious habits, no 
sharer in his honours; and of the pleasures of a married 
life no man can form an adequate estimate, until he assumes 
the dignities of that station, for which he was designed and 
created, and of the horrors of celibacy, none can adequately 
describe save him who has pined in the loneliness of the minds 
solitude, and sighed in vain for one into whose bosom he might 
pour the gladness of his heart, and sympathize with, in the 
hours of gloom and adversity. 


The Rev. Mr. Maffit delivered a most eloquent discourse 
before a crowded audience at Skinner's Church on Sunday 
morning last. His manner is admirable, his matter always 
sensible and frequently embellished with the “scintillations of 
genius, and the coruscations of fine intellect.” Some passages 
in his discourse were prononced with an effect wonderfully im- 
pressive, and we could feel the intonations of his voice “pal- 
pable among the hearts pulses.” This gentleman is truly a 
pulpit orator of the first character, and were the muscles of his 
face so peculiarly at his command as are the tones of his voice, 
he would be unrivalled as an eloquent preacher. Mr. Mafilit 
will deliver an address to Youth and children, this afternoon 
at 40’clock at St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church. His 
last sermon previous to his departure from this city will he 
prenounced at the same place (St. Georges) to-morrow evening. 


The Farmers’ Semi-monthly Magazine, number one is before 
us. It has a neat appearance and embodies much intelligence 
closely associated with the interest of agraculturalists. 


The Students of Yale College have rebel led against the Pro- 
fessors and refused to attend to their collegiate duties. The 
cause for this proceeding is stated by the students to be a want 
of decency in the appearance of their board. Four of them 
have been expelled. 
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LORD BYRON. 


Byron’s life seemed from the first fated for unhap- 
piness: his warm affections were thrown away, both 
in friendshipand love, upon objects unworthy of them. 
Few of his numerous associates shewed him any of 
that real kindness of which he was so worthy and so 
sensible, or prevented him from falling into those 
snares and difficulties which so embittered his days— 
or after his death paid the due honor to his memory. 
Like moths about the taper, they surrounded him on- 
ly for the splendour cast on themselves—but, unhap- 
pily, did not perish in the flame. His earliest, and 
perhaps his only true love, Mary Chaworth, gave her 
hand to another, Mr. Musters, and left her youthful 
adorer to disappointment and sorrow. How Byron, 
for years afier, could remember with such fondness 
a woman who had shewn herself so regardless of him, 
and crepe perhaps the whole course of his life—is 
matter of reflection for those who study human na- 
ture. Had the fates decreed the marriage of Byron 
and Mary Chaworth, how different would have been 
his career through life—happier he might have been, 
—so great he would not have been. His lofty geni- 
us might have resolved into the ordinary duties of a 
domestic man—the world would not have been as- 
tounded by the display of his unparalleled powers— 
his memory, after a life spent, though in enjoyment, 
still in activity, might have passed away; and the eter- 
nal halo which now plays round the name of Byron 
would never have arisen. He himself took this view 
of the matter at an after period, where he says, in 

one of his miner poems— 

“For by the death-blow of my hopes, 
My memory immortal grew.’ 

The family seat of the Chaworths was at Annes- 
ley, a village two miles west of Newstead Abbey:— 
the grounds of theestates join. Byron first saw Miss 
Chaworth here, while he was residing at Newstead. 
Mr. Musters was previously acquainted with her.— 
His father had a large estate at Colwick, two miles 
east of Nottingham: his mother was a sister of Mrs. 
Orby Hunter. He used to ride over to Annesley to 
see her; and she wou'd stand on the top of a hill, 
crowned with a peculiar diadem 

“Of trees in circular array, so fixed 
Not by the sport of Nature but of mar,” 

to mark his approach. The hill thus mentioned in 
the Dream, remains at this day as it then was: it over- 
looks Annesley Hall, but can scarcely be seen from 
the Abbey. They were united in 1805, when he 
was about thirty, and she nineteen. Byron had then 
entered the University. Since the period of Miss 
Chaworth’s marriage, she has been dangerously ill 
and delirious for some time: to this, allusion is made 
10 the Dream. She has a large family. After his 
tather’s death they have resided together at Colwick 
Hall now become his property, where he keeps a pack 
of hounds, lives in style, and is one of the leading 
county nen. Annesley also became his property— 
she being an heiress. Yet, the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newstead, when talking of her, are apt 
pe exclaim——Ah—when she thinks of him, (Byron) 
: e Ss be a happy woman.” Those who had 
: yy er in her young days, on being questioned as 
— appearance, did not speak much in fa- 
Meee er MA Whatever attractions she may 
of they have yielded to an air 
Choly, as if of that sorrow 


“Its bleak shade alike o'er our j°ys and our woes.” 
It is probably, rather the result of ill health. 

For the purpose of studying the French language 
Byron passed three vacations, of six weeks each at 
the Abbe de Rouffigny’s in Took’s Court—(the fo er 
of all the French emigrants, of wh ‘ 
309 lived in the neighbourhood,) wh 

ived is now Moyes’s printing office; and jt ; 

cuTious coincidence, that his sitting 
very one where the Editor and Printer of the Liter. 
ary Gazette now prepares his sheets for the Press.— 


ere he occupied 
Where the Abbe 


om about 200 or} 


bed-room was over it. There are no 
worth relating of him at this period, save that ‘pera 


a little given to study, and spent much of his time j 
fencing, and greatly annoyed the Abbe by making Me 
much noise in his house. © The worthy Abbe did not 


discover in him any indications of that talent which 
was to astonish the world—but put him down as a 
boisterous Pickle. 

His height was five feet eight inches, and he was 
broad in the chest. He wore his nails very short, 
and was very particular about his teeth and linen, but 
not otherwise remarkable in his toilet. From his 
portraits it has been supposed that he wore no cravat, 
but went with his neck open—which was not the 
case. He used to wear a small cravat, with the col- 
lar turned down; but always sat for his likeness with- 
out one. Besides the portrait of him by Phillips, there 
is a very good one by ‘Saunders, in which he and his 
servant Bushton (the Page of Childe Harold, Canto 
1.) are painted in sailor’s dresses. He was fond, from 
his early youth, of athletic exercises, and, under the 
tuition of Jackson, became a good boxer, and, perhaps, 
the best swimmer in England. Jackson said he was 
as good a ten-stone man as he knew. He was also 
an excellent shot with a pistol. His name was, and I 
believe, still is, up at Manton’s, (where he used to 
practice,) as the best shot there. Before embarking 
at Falmouth, for Lisbon, with Mr. Hobhouse, he shot 
a shilling at the distance of twelve paces: the shilling 
is rather curious, as being a perfect model of a hor- 
se’s foot. He could hit a half crown to a certainty. 
He was, however, nervous. 

Mr. Hanson, whose danghter married Lord Ports- 
mouth, was a guardian of Byron, and had the man- 
agement of his estates during his minority. Mrs. 
Byron, his mother, at this time resided at Southwell, 
where she continued till Byron went abroad. She 
did not live with him at the Abbey after he took pos- 
session. She was a very fine woman,and wrapt up 
in affection for her son: but though the affection was 
mutual, they never lived together. He used to visit 
her at Southwell during the Harrow and Cambridge 
vacations, but spent most of his time in London. He 
did not take up his abode at Newstead till the sum- 
mer before he came of age; but was occasionally 
there during the period that Lord Grey de Ruthyn 
occupied it. He was remarkable, during all the time 
he remained at the Abbey, in the years 1808 and 9, 
for his extreme abstinence. LDiscuits weighed, and 
tea or soda-water, was his usual breakfast; the latter 
he was used to drink in great quantities—sometimes 
as much as half a dozen bottles before rising from 
bed. His dinner was fish and vegetables, and a very 
small allowance of wine: even at this early period he 
had adopted the Pythagorean system, and abjured 
meats. This, however, did not prevent hisindulging 
in the pleasures of the table when he had company 
at the Abbey. Those favoured ones were but few:— 
Hobhouse, Scrope, Dazies, and Matthews, (whom he 
mentions in the last note to Canto 1. of Childe Har- 
old.) were the principal visitors there—and during 
their stay, he seems to have given loose to his convi- 
vial talents, and turned the old gloomy Abbey into a 
scene of hilarity. At other times, he half starved 
himself. 

THE MANIAC. 
A NOVEL BY A LADY. 


This is the title of a new novel from the pen of a 
young lady of Baltimore, not yet published. The 
work is said to embody interesting incidents, to be 
written with perspicuity and grace, and to evidence 
the author’s possession of genius in no ordinary de- 
gree. Mosteheerfully do we welcome to the already 
respectable stock of American Literature, the meri- 
torious contributions of female genius. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of the general style and character 
of the Maniac. Our readers may judge of its merits 
for themselves. 

“Agnes Langley had been the chosen confidant of 
all Medora’s pleasures, and sensibly shared in her 
griefs: she talked to her with more freedom of her 
attachment to Delmere, than to any one else, not ev- 
en excepting her sister; for they were nearly of the 
same age, and had formed a mutual friendship for 
each other, and there was a similarity in their dispo- 
sitions that invited confidence. Deeply occupied 
with the subject on which they were speaking, they 
reached the grove before they were conscious of hav- 


ing strolled so far from home. “I cannot describe to 
lyou, my dear Agnes,” said Medora, “the feelings that 


crowd npon my heart when | utter these words! — 
The remembrance of my transient aay dreams of 
happiness, rushes with such force on my sickened 
imagination, that I almost become bewildered with 
the retrospection.” 

“J must not permit you to talk in this manner, 
dora,” returned Agnes, “you heard your mother’s 
injunction to me, and I must endeavour to execute 
it. Indeed, my dear git], yon should not look so pale 
and sorrowful, when you know how much it would 
delight your friends to see you appear happy. bam 
sure it is but to make an eflort, and the sadness that 
preys upon your spirits would soon wear off.” 

“Ah, Agnes, “he jests at scars that never felt a 
wound.” You must be placed in my situation, before 
you can possibly judge of its bitterness. When I 
think 

How richly were my noontide trances hung 

With gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys, 

Joy behind joy, in endles perspective; , 
And then compare them with my present blighted 
lot, my hopes annihilated, my heart sad and isolated 
in the midst of friends! I feel weary of life, and would 
gladly exchange it for the peaceful grave—Wwhere 
the miserable affections that agitate me here, can af- 
fect me no more!” 

“My dear gir] it is by dwelling on these inelancholy 
thoughts, that you feed the sorrow we would have 
you forget. Be assured, Medora, the man who is 
capable of trifling with your affection is not worthy 
of it, and you should at least pretend that you had 
banished his image from your heart. “I cannot en- 
dure to think that those lords of the creation, should 
lord it over us, just as if our happiness or inisery de- 
pended only on their movements. If Harry Somer- 
ville were to drop such a hint to, me, 1 do believe I 
should discard him now, even on the eve of our mar- 
riage, though I should die with sorrow in six months 
after.” 

Arm in arm, the two friends slowly continued 
their walk, and earnestly engaged in conversation, 
they had almost reached the hamlet, before they per- 
ceived that the sun was obscured by clouds. The 
horizon looked black; and sudden gusts of hollow 
wind whistled through the grove, and al] nature in- 
dicated a coming storm. The sound of distant thun- 
der, first awakened them to a sense of their danger; 
and while they paused to consider whether they 
should seek a shelter in the village, until the storm 
was over, or endeavour to return to the castle, before 
the rain began to fall, their attention was arrested by 
the appearance of two labourers, supporting in their 
arms the lifeless body of a gentleman. The nearest 
habitation was Mrs. Saunder’s cottage, and thither 
the peasants bore their inanimate burden. The rain 
now began to descend in large drops—flashes of viv- 
id lightning, darted at intervals across the firmament 
and the two ladies were compelled to seek protection 
from the same friendly roof. They tapped gently at 
the door, and it was immediately opened by the mis- 
tress of the rigs 

“‘We must plead the inclemency of the weather, 

dame, for this untimely intrusion,” said Medora. 

‘You are heartily welcome at any time, my sweet 
young ladies,” replied Mrs. Sanders, “but you have 
come to see a sorry sight, just now; a poor young 
gentleman was fetched here a little while ago, just a 
short time before you rapped at the door, that I am 
sorely afraid is dying! The men that fetched him 
told me, that as they were working in the field, he 
rode past, and his horse was cutting a great many 
pranks, just like all great gentleman’s horses do, and 
presently he throwed him—and struck his heao ag- 
ainst a large stone in the road; and when they went 
to help him up, the blood was running down his face, 
and he was in a fainting fit, and so they fetched him 
here. Alas! alas! what a world of trouble we live 
in!” continued the dame, wiping the tears from her 
furrowed cheeks, with herclean muslin apron. “As 
I was saying, young ladies, they fetched him here, 
and laid him ona bed in the next room; and as soon 
as that poor crazy creature, that you sent to me to 
nurse and take care of, lady Medora, as soon as she 
got a sight of his face, she ay one of them horric 
screams, and fell down on her knees by the side o 


the bed. I suppose her eapeccores fetched the gerr 
tleman to his senses, forhe o is eyes, and look 
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» tently on the stranger, for some minutes. 


ed at her so wild and fierce, that I think he must be 
crazy too; and he said, Gracious God! it is Julia!—and 
then he fainted again. He had just come to life the 
second time, when I came out to open the door for 
you. Will you step in, and try to comfort the poor 
girl, while I get something warm for the gentleman 
to drink?” , 

‘Assist me to rise, good woman,” said the wound- 
ed stranger, as Mrs. Saunders returned to the room 
where he lay, followed by Agnes and Medora, whose 
entrance he did not seem to regard. 

‘Julia. dearest Julia!” he exclaimed, as he clasped 

the kneeling form of the isolated gir! to his bosom, “I 
have travelled over half the kingdom in quest of you, 
that I might again enjoy some peace of mind, by ma- 
king reparation for the injury Ihave done you—and 
is it thus I find you? a picture of wretchedness and 
despair? Oh! I have wronged you, deeply, cruelly 
wronged you!—but when you witness my repentance 
—when you learn how much I have suffered—how 
often through the long and dreary night, I have bow- 
ed prostrate before the throne of mercy, to crave par- 
don for the woes I brought on you! and how many 
cheerless days, I have endured cold and hunger in 
search of you, that I might atone for my guilt, as far 
as atonement could be made! you will—you must for- 
give me. Monster!—villain, that I was, to destroy 
the hopes of so much excellence—-of so much beauty! 
—-Julia, will you not speak to me——will you not say 
one little word—our child, my love!--will you not 
tell me something of him?” 

Breathless and overpowered by his agitation, the 
stranger sunk back on the bed in a state of exhaus- 
tion. 

‘Dear, dear, what a pitiful sight!” sobbed the sym- 
pathetic Mrs. Saunders; “‘why ’tis enough to melt 
the heart ofa stone, to hear them talk! 

My dear young ladies don't be looking so wo-be- 
gone! your sorrowful faces helps to make me feel 
worse. And there's that poor creature too, I don’t 
believe she’s moved even a finger, since she first knelt 
down there. When I get these plasters and banda- 
ges fixed to dress the gentleman’s head, I will try to 
take her to her chamber; I don’t think it will do either 
of them any good to stay together; two crazy folks 
a’nt fit company for each other.” 

Agnes offered her assistance to tear the bandages 
apart, whilst Medora timidiy walked to the bed side, 
and taking the hand of the Maniac, prevailed on her 
to rise from the floor. 

The hapless Julia passively suffered herself to be 
led toa seat. She waspale—deadly pale. A chilly 
dampness bedewed her forehead—and she seemed 
eeu of every thing that was passing around 

er. 

“Now that’s a good girl,” said Mrs. Saunders, in 
an affectionate and coaxing tone, “that’s a good girl, 
to get up so quietly when the lady asked you—see 
how she stands by your side and watches you, as 
kindly as if she were your own dear sister. And 
look there on the bed! do you know who he is? he 
has been begging you to forgive him, as hard as if he’d 

veen begging for his life.” 

The Maniae slowly moved her head, and gazed in- 

No sigh 
relieved her over-charged heart—no tear moistened 
her 1 melancholy smile gradually diffused itself 
over her countenance, and turning to the dame. she 
said, “Teil him, I forgive him!”—as she pronounced 
the last word, her hand fell on the bosom of Medora 
-~and her broken spirit fled to its everlasting home!” 

We should like to make more extracts from the 
Maniac—but we believe the foregoing will be enough 
to show as a specimen of the work. We advise the 
author to go on and faint not. With study and per- 


severing attention, she will be emin 
ent am 
literati. 


{From the Geneva Gazette. 

MISS WINCHESTER. 
is charming poetess has frequently been met in 
our public journals over the Sites of Amica Re- 


ts,” and received the short lived admirati 
admiration usu- 
ally bestowed on works of merit when found in a si- 


milar place. She has, however. publi i 
lume, entitled “ Hesselrigge with other Pome" 


may be seen at Mr. Bogert’s Bookstore, in this vil- 
lage. I have perused it with much satisfaction, and 
can, with pleasure, recommend it to a place in the li- 
brary of every person of poetic taste, especially the 
fairsex. Itis full of purity of sentiment and reli- 
gious feeling; and there is that sweet, touching mel- 
ancholy in some of the poems, which not unfrequent- 
ly characterize the children of genius. 

1 was particularly struck with the singular beauty 
of the following idea, which I believe is scarcely sur- 
passed: 

“Does memory then, 

On the dark bosom of the fearful past, 

Lay her pale cheek, and love to slumber there?” 

It is to be hoped that Miss Winchester will, for the 
future, devote her undivided attention to the cultiva- 
tion of her talents, which she certainly possesses in 
no ordinary degree, and which, if properly cultivated, 
and exercised, can hardly fail of exalting her to a 
station not many degtees below that now occupied by 
a Hemans or a Landon. 

I will conclude these remarks by subjoining the 

following words on the same subject, which appear- 
ed in the last Rochester Observer: 
“This beautiful flower which is springing up in the 
‘wilderness of the West,’ will, no doubt, receive the 
fostering care of many a generous hand to assist it 
in attaining its full size and strength.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
SPIRIT OF HOPE. 


_ Come to this desolate bosom again, 
Siprit or Hore! on thy radiant wing; 
Come witi thy festive and gentle reign, 
To illumine my weary imagining! 
Come, with the glow of my earlier years, 
With the streaming sunlight of childhood’s sky— 
E’re my couch had been wet in affliction’s tears, 
Or the blight bad passed over my visions nee 


Oh! come when the earth is all beaming fair, 
While the flowers are sweet o’er its verdant breast, 
When the wild-birds are gay in the silver air, 
In their freedom and rapturons carols blest. 
Alas! ’tis not meet the deceiving eye 
Should gleamas in joy, when the soul is sad; 
Oh come, with eloquent melody, 
As in innocent days, when my heart was glad. 


Spirit of Hope!—from the sunny sky, 
' Come down with thy smiles to my desert breast; 
Give my heart to rejoice, as in hours gone by, 
When the dreams of my earlier youth were blest, 
Shall the earth be in smiles, and no gleam for me, 
While the flowers laugh out in the meadow scene? 
Shall Spring twine her garlands in maiden glee, 
And my soul be in grief, as it long hath been? 


To my desolate soul, I implore thee come! 
There are wearisome dreams in my troubled brain; 
*Tis thy sunny thoughts which dispel the gloom, 
With a gleam, as of earlier years again. 
The earth is in beauty—the heaven all light, 
Yet my cheek is suffused as the pale white rose— 
When the sky sheds its tears in the wakeful night, 
On its folded blossoms and meek repose. } 


Oh! come to my bosom—which once was blest, 
Spirit of Hope, with thy visions fair— 
When the garlands were bright on the green earth’s breast, 
And my spirits were light as the morning air! 
Ah! my hopes are decayed, as in Autumn’s reign 
Is withered the sear and the yellow leaf, 
And thy heavenly light will ne’er gleam again 
On my desolate heart, or my brow of grief! ‘ 


\ But oh! could the dreams which were once mine own, 
Yet bless me again, as in hours gone by, 
E’er my spirit was left in its sadness, alone, 

What a joy would light up in the faded eye! 
Then come to my Séonate bosom again, 
Spirit of Hope! on thy golden wing; 
Oh! come with thy festive and gentle reign, 
To illumine my weary imagining! 
Philadelphia. MORTON. 
DR. ISAAC C, SNOWDEN. 
The death of this amiable and accomplished schol- 
ar, will awaken a sincere sorrow in the bosom of ev- 
ery friend of literature. Possessing a mind well cul- 


tivated, and a heart devoted to virtue, he attached 
himself, with a singular constancy, to the study and 
cultivation of belles-lettres and the classics, and his 
acknowledged proficiency in these pursuits was at 
once the test and the reward of his success. His 


compositions in Latin verse gained for him the ap- 


probation of some of the first classical scholars of our 
country. exe the last year he commenced the 
publication of the Philadelphia Literary Monthly 
Magazine, which he edited with credit, and also en- 
riched with many of his original essays, all of which 
are marked with a chasteness of style, and a pure 
vein of moral thought, equally creditable to the head 
and heart of the anthor. It had reached the fourth 
number of its second volume when he fell a victim to 
disease. His early departure from “‘this vale of tears,” 
has deprived society of a valuable member, science 
of an ardent votary, and his friends of a cheerful, in- 
telligent, and virtuons associate. —N. Y. Mirror. 


[From Frazer’s Travels.] 
A PERSIAN OPIUM EATER. 

I particularly remarked a number of large glass 
bottles, ranged upon shelves in a sort of court, to 
which he alone hadaccess. These he slyly confess- 
ed to me one day, held wine, of which indeed the old 
gentleman was a great admirer. He had, I disover- 
ed, some disposition to sooffeeism, or freethinking. 
and took care accordingly to enjoy the privileges of 
a deverish, although not so bold as to dispense with 
the externals of religion. On the contrary, he was 
strict in the performance of all rules and ceremonies 
in public, though in private he thought it unnecessa- 
ry to constrain himself. I have frequently known the 
hour of prayer arrive, without the least attention be- 
ing paid to it by my worthy friend Ramzaun. Indeed 
at that hour the old gentleman was far otherwise en- 
gaged; for, among other laudable effects of his dever. 
ish habits, or more probably of the debauched practi- 
ces of his youth, he had become an opium eater, and 
regularly every night about sunset took his dose, con- 
sisting of two pills, each about twograins. I believe 
he also swallowed a similar quantity in the morning. 
It was curious to watch the old gentleman as the pe- 
riod of his diurnal indulgence approached. He was 
generally seated, quite cross and irritable, in his ac- 
customed place by the window, moulding the pills in 
his hand, whilst he waited impatiently for the moment 
when he was to be made happy. He never allowed 
himself to anticipate the fixed time, lest, as he said, 
the desire mignt increase upon him, and he was fully 
sensible of that danger. As the luxurious and quiet 
influence of the drug stole over him, the harsh expres- 
sion of his features would give place by degrees to a 
tranquil and happy calm. Woe to the menial or de- 
pendant who should venture to approach him before 
the appointed time! but in about twenty minutes af- 
terwards, all was good hnmour, and he was ready to 
converse and to joke with all about him. Frequent- 
ly, as we sat together, he has described these sensa- 
tions, while I, on my part, could see them working in 
his countenance; and he sometimes spoke to me with 
fear of the consequence of the habit, as if he believed 
it would one day destroy him: but he always comfort- 
ed himself by observing, that he would not permit it 
to grow upon him, and asserted he had not increased 
his dose for many years. 


HOUSES IN JAPAN, 
The houses of the Japanese are the antipodes of 
those of the ancient Egyptians, and the inhabitants of 
the Hauran. While the latter, always aiming at 
massiveness and durability, constructed their. dwell- 
ings of huge stones, and roofed them with the same 
material, you here see upon the little green knolls that 
skirt the road, delicate little habitations of fine wood, 
or even of paper. But their light and graceful struc- 
ture, and their gilded ornaments, glittering in the 
sun, give them the air of fairy dwellings, which the 
very breath of heaven might dissolve. 


Martin's Fall of Ninevah.--Mr. Martin has finished 
this noble picture; and for grandeur and imagination it 
has not been exceeded by—on the contrary, if com- 
parisons may be fairly drawn, it excels all his former 
works. The subject, indeed, is congenial to his style: 
the magnificence of architecture, the crush of ruins, 
the mixture of splendour and desolation, human glo- 
ries and despair, are what his genius revels in portray~ 
ing; and where, like the mighty N cesar as such 


i ffered to the artist’s penci 
materials ever offer | Lit. Gaz. 
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‘The annexed lines, from the Utica Sentinel and Gazette,— 
(says the editur of the New York American) have more than 
ordinary merit and tenderness: 


LINES WRITTEN AT AN UNKNOWN GRAVE. 


“J know not how!—but, standing thus by thee, 

it seems as if I had thine inmate known, 

Thou tomb'—and other days come back on me 
With recollected music;—though the tone 

Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 

Of distant thunder on the dying wind!”—Byron. 


A mournful tone the night-air brings, about this lonely tomb, 
Like Same of fair and faded things amid life’s changeful 
oom, : 
Deep shadows of the past are here!—and fancy wanders back, 
When joy woke in this mouldering breast, now passed from life’s 
worn track; 
When hope made glad his spirit here, asthe pure summer-rain 
Pours its sweet influence on the earth, with all her flowery 
train; 
= buds were tossing in the breeze beneath a deep blue 
y— 
- And pleasure’s chant was in his ear, ere he had gone to die! 


bee too, was his—its morning hour—its sunlight for his 
row— 
Its phantoms shone, for him to chase, in giddy round, but now; 
Perchance the glee of his young heart—the glancing of his 
eye 
Hath been upon another shore, beneath a brighter sky:— 
‘The night-tones have no tales to tell—no histoiy to unfold— 
The grass, that waves alone, in sadness o’er his 
mould— 
7 speak not—deep in dreamless rest, the peaceful sleeper 
1€8; 
There is no pang to rend his heart,—no grief to dim his eyes! 


ae in halcyon-hours of Youth, a transient dream of 

ove 

Came he his brain while earth was joy, and Heaven was light 
above;— 

When his soul was filled with gladsome thought—and in idola- 
try 

He bowed him to that holy shrine, which in our youth we see; 

A star above life’s troubled scene—a gleam upon its wave— 

A ray, whose light is soon eclipsed, in the darkness of the grave; 

A song, which like the mirthful tone, of wild-birds on the wing, 

Dies when the dewy even-tide enshroudsa sky of Spring! - 


J know but this--Death’s shadows dwell upon his deep-sealed 


eye; 

Vainly earth laughs in joy for him, or the blue summer-sky— 

The —_ may tell where flowers repose, or where the young buds 
swell; 

Their soft chant es not enter here, within this voiceless cell— 

— dreams, and grief, alike are past--and why should man 
reply, 

When life is but a wilderness whose promise soon may die— 

‘Tis but a home, where all must sleep—change, which to all must 
come— 

A curtain, which o’er att must spread its deep, o’ershadowing 
gloom! 


The wail of the expiring year, is in-the deep brown woods— 

The leaf is borne upon the-stream, in its dark solitudes:--- 

The ee are on the chastened hills---the floods are wild and 
igh--- 

The mournful pall is lingering, where faded blossoms lie:--- 

hen here should monitory thoughts be treasured in the breast 

That life is but a changeful hour—and Death, a holy rest, 

ihe grief’s loud wail or bursting tears ne’er to its stillness 
ome; 


But silence reigns within its hall, wrapped in its shrouded 


home! 
Academy, Oct. 1827. W. G. C. 


TO CHARWORTH. 
By Lorp Byron. 

"Tis done! and shivering in the 
The bark unfurls her snowy a 
And whistling o’er the bended mast, 
Loud sings on high the fresh’ning blast— 
And I must from this land be gone, 
Because | cannot love but one. . 


But could I be what I have been, 
And could I see what | have seen— 
Could | repose upon the breast 
Which once my warmest wishes blest, 
I should not seek another zone, 
Becauce I cannot love but one. 


*Tis long since I beheld that eye, 
Which gave me bliss or misery; 
And | have striven, but in vain, 
Never to think of it again; 

For though 1 fly ftom Albion, 

1 still can only love but one. 


a some lone bird without a mate, 


jof Austria; but Count Gustavson is unfortunate,” and 


T look around, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face 


y weary heart is desolate; | 


And even in crowds I'm still alone, || 
Because | cannot love but one. 


And I will cross the whitening foam, 
And I will seek a foreign home: 

Till I forget a false, fair face, 

1 ne’er shall find a resting ‘place: 

My own dark thoughts I cannot shun, 
But ever love, and love but one. 


The poorest, veriest wretch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable hearth, 
Where friencship’s or love’s softer glow 
May smile in joy or soothe in wo; 

But friend or lover I have none, 
Because I cannot love but one, 


[ go! but wheresoe’er I flee 

There’s not an eye will weep for me, 
There’s not a kind congenial heart 
Where I can claim the meanest part; 
Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone, 
Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 


To think of every early scene— 
Of what we are, and what we’ve been— 
Would whelm some softer hearts with wo: 
But mine, alas! has stood the blow, 

~ Yet still beats on as it begun, 
And never truly loves but one. 


And who that dear, loved one may be 
Is not for vulgar eyes to see:— 

And why that love was early crost, 
Thou knowest the best—] feel the most 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have loved so long, and loved but one. 


I’ve tried another’s fetters, too, 

With charms, perchance, as fair to view; 
And I would fain have loved as well— 
But some unconquerable spell 

Forbade my bleeding breast to own 

A kindred care for aught but one, 


*T would sooth to take one lingering view, 

And bless thee in my last adieu, 

Yet wish I not their eye to weep . 
“For him who wanders o’er the deep— 

Though wheresoe’er n'y bark may runy 

I love but thee—| love but one. 


VARIETY. 


ROYALTY IN RAGS, ~ 


When I passed through Heidelberg, the unfortunate 
Ex-King of Sweden, (Count Gustavson,) alighted at 
the same hotel where! stopped. He had just left 
the stage coach, and entered the dining room of the 
Posthof, his portmanteau under his arm, dressed plain, 
and rather poorly, and without a servant. The room 
was crowded with passengers and students; the con- 
versation, though not noisy, was lively. As soon as 
the Ex-Monarch entered, a deep and respectful si- 
lence ensued, the students left off smoking, and the 
gentleman who occupied the head of the table rose to 
make place for the distinguished guest. The land- 
lord approached him, and asked whether he would 
not be pleased to hear the band of musicians, which 
had just entered. He consented, but they were not 
permitted to address him for the petty customary 
compliment, as it was generally known that he was 
very poor, and reduced to the necessity of pawning, 
at Basle, his portmanteau. There was not a sneer, 
nor thesleast contempt shown towards the dethroned 
monarch, so reduced in his pecuniary means. A deep 
respect was legible on the countenances of the whole 
company, as far from servile cringing to high life, as 
low contempt of fallen greatness. I could not help ex- 
pressing my satisfaction to one of the students, a beau- 
tiful, noble, and proud-looking young fellow, dressed 
in the Tentomic costume.—“Sir,” said he, seriously, 
‘“‘we would not show so much respect to the Emperor 


raising his voice emphatically “‘wo to the wretch who 
adds to the load of the oppressed!” ——Austria as it is. 


INDIAN LADIES. 

At the Falls of St. Mary’s River, near Lake Su- 
perior, resides Mr. Johnson, the patriarch of the place 
whose wife was a full blood, broad cheeked Chippe- 
wa, with the following pretty name; Oshaugescoday- 
She had three sons and four all | 


Ww 
well educated. Mr. Schoolcreft, a man of science, 


— 


and a celebrated traveller, married the second daugh- 
ter’ who is a very accomplished woman. She dress- 
es like fashionable ladies, except that she wears black 
silk leggings. She has a young sister who is a 
charming creature, and *‘would be a belle in Wash- 
ington” She sings Indian “like an angel,” and the 
chorus of one of her songs is we, yea, yea, haw ha.— 
Mr. Johnson is rich, makes annually four tons of ma- 
ple sugar, and his wife cooks beavers’ tails to a 
charm. 


PROFESSIONAL VANITY. 

Even a sexton likes to have things regularly done. 
A man was buried the other day at Richmond, who 
was detested throughout the neighbourliood for his 
churlishness and avarice, and not a tear being shed 
at the consignment of his remains tothe dust, the 
sexton alarmed at this new order of things, seized a 
boy who looking on, by the ear, and pinched him till 
he wept, as no one else would.—Hull Packet. 


MARRIAGES. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 10th inst. at St. James Church, the 
Rev. W. C. Mead, Rector of Trinity Church, Southwark, to 
Miss Harland, of this city. 

On Thursday the 31st ult. Mr. Isaac Cole, of Camden, N. J. 
to Miss Margaret, eldest daughter of the Rev, Wm. Balentine, 
of this city. 

On Monday morning, Mr. Charles Treichel, to Miss Catha- 
rine D. Hopkins, daughter of Mr. John Hopkins. 

On Tuesday evening, the 5th inst. Mr. Samuel H. Tyson, to 
Miss Ann Preall, of this city. 

On Thursday evening last, Mr, Daniel Childs of this city, to 
Mrs. H. Tindall, of Trenton, N. Jersey. 


DEATHS. 
On Saturday last, Mrs. Margaret Whitebread, ir the 73d 
year of her age, 3 
On Monday morning, after a lingering i}lness, Miss Rachael 
F. Allison. / 
On Friday morning, after a lingering illness, Susan L. eldest 
daughter of John C. Browne. 
' [For the Philadelphia Album. } 
Died fingien 2, 1828, John Y. Bryant, infant son of Mr. Wil- 
liam Deitz. 
Thou hast burst from mortality’s prison 
* As a dream of the dews on the air, 
And thy spirit like incense has risen 
Toa land never shadow'd by care. 


Thy life was a fast fleeting vision, - 

Thy beauty too ripe for earths sphere, 

They have took thee, sweet child, to elysian 
And thy mem’ry, young boy, is a tear. 


Oh the sorrow that wrings the fond hearted 
Is steeping thy parents in woe, 
For the smiles of their child have departed 
And his blue eyes have lost their bright glow. 


Farethewell, blushing bud of lifes being, 
A cherub thou art in the skies, 4 
O’er the vallies of heaven thou’rt fleeing, 
And thy light foot may press Paradise. 


Farethewell farethewell--we deplore thee 
For the verdure of beauty was thine, 

But the spirit of eaven was o'er thee, 
And God tgs exclaimed “thou art mine!” 


The wings of an angel are on thee--- 
A glory encircles thy brow--~ 

Thy Saviour, bright Jesus, has won thee 
Thou art pressing his holy lips now--- 


“Asa drop from the vases of Heaven 
Fallen fresh on the coldness of earth,” 
As a gem by Immanual given. 


Thou wert, sweetest child, from thy birth! 


In the realms of the just thou art singing 
And thy glad voice’s musical swel 
*Mid the choirs of angels is ringi 


Farethewell---blue eye’d boy---farethewel!! 
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